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SAVING MANURES. 


» soiject of saving all the menure that ia 
oat the barn and the house, This is a sub- 
vial importance to every New England far- 
. Our lands need manuring, and our stables 
wets aved clearing out. We should not know 
» do with our lands without manures, and we 
sot Know whatto do with the manares that 
ulate if we had no lands to put them on. 


ts «pat trouble they have in large cities to keep { 


- ogre where they have no soil to neutralize 
~ «ve matter, Health, duty, economy, re- 


who dates at Cochituate inquires if it would not 

tend to prevent rot in potatoes to pull the vines and 
| return the potatoes into the hill? We think the 
| potatoes would grow no more after this operation, 
‘and can see no advantage that would arise from 
burying them. 
| Since the rot has prevailed so extensively, it has 
| been the best policy to let the potatoes lie exposed 

to the air for one day to dry them, This tends to 
| Check or prevent rot, though the potato is not so 
| valuable fur focd. 


| Putiine up Potrarogs. <A_ correspondent 





Posts T’orugzR END UP. It is asserted by ma- 
; By, ‘hat posts last longer in the ground, when the 


‘ ___ | butt end is set uppermost. The reason is said to 
y. ogain call the attention of farmers to the im- | 


be that no moisture will ran towards the butt end of 
& post, the pores favoring a movement from the 
buit to the small end, but not the conwary, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
[For the Ploughiman. ] 
BUDDING TREES. 
Mr. Evrtor,—I want to ask a few questions in 


regard io budding trees, which, perhaps, have 
already been anewered but 1 do not recollect 











vet all offensive matier which may prove 
. manure should be buried with earth that | 
The, 
wom of Providence is wise far beyond our fall com | 
een, and every day gives proof that the sub- 
os moat. detrimental to health are a'l wanted 
poor ficlia where vegetation ia expected to 
Diligence only On oar part is requisite to 
pihese opposite substances into contact, and 
aalt a most useful compound essential to the 
, of our fields, 
» west common fault with our farmers isa 
yeet lo make the most of the exerements of the 
vs kept within there inelosares. It is not suf. 
‘that you feed animals enough to consume all 
oduce of your farm. ‘The droppings from the 
sie must all be secured in due season, or one 
Clear manure in a heap 


sctaatly prevent all deletereous effects, 


t jeaet Wi l be lost. 





soo mach and becomes fire-fanged. When it 
Cred to remain without heaping it evaporates, | 
sashes away. [tis continually wasting in 


wey or other anless care is taken to mix it with | 
hat will absorb ite essence and retain till 
ns are ready for it. 


s from the road-side, when it can be had, ia 
uble as any thing that can be procured to in- 
we cod to preserve the manare heap. This soil 


a impregnated where it hes with the wash 
he road, and it is filled with grass roots that 
ocrease the quantity of the matter that is 
ved of with the sod. 





kt is worth much more, 


when. 1 want to know if it is necessary that 
the wood in the bad and stem of the leaf should 
remain in, as 1 find the wood in the bud is in- 
clined to pull out, and is it immaterial whether a 
part of the wood remains in the bark, or wheth- 
er it is best to take the wood all out smooth. 
Also is it best to take off the string this fall, with 
which the bud is bound, or let it remain till 
epting. By answering the above you will con- 
fer a favor on a subscriber. R. 
Taunton. 


i} Some nurserymen make a practice of tak- 
ing out all the wood from the bud, while others let 
itremain. The bud is more easily prepared for in- 


Sertion ~hen the wood is left in it, but we incline 
to think it is not so certain to live. 
wood is removed it mast be done with great care, 
else the eye will be injured. 


Yet when the 


The string or matting should be removed or loos- 


ened in case the tree continues to grow rapidly, 
| otherwise it will girdle the trank and the wind will 
break it off. The ticing should be watched ull the 
tree stops growing 


Ifa plaster could be made use of to keep the lips 


together till the wound heals, and yield a little with 
the growth of the trank, iz might save wuch labor. 


(Editor. 





[For the Ploughman. } 
CORN ON PEAT GROUND. 


Mr. Eprror.—With this | send you one ear 


+ load, than most of the black mud thatis| &f corn which was grown on the reclaimed 


wmeadows. ‘There may be instances where 
mod @ (he most valaable matter that is carried | 


w-yards, 


swamp ground, which | once showed you, where 
{the soi! is 18 inches deep and so soft that it 


4 of could not be ploughed, but was dug once with 
There is as much difference in| a grub hoe. 


The seed was planted the /ast day 


bat is cut for fael as there isin wood. It is| of May, and this ear was plucked three months 


«When itis used for manure. 
winy places soil from the road side cannot be | 
ved, but on most farms there is an accamela- 
wil by the side of old walls, where back fur- 
stove been thrown up for a long course of years. 
h matter in places hes two feet thick, and is 
ally unproductive except it bein bushes to 
ent the road, 
ad (rom swamps, or peat of any kind will an- 
rior carrying into the yard. It will serve at 
soretain the richness already there if not to 
horwmal rich matter, As fast as the cow- 
s cleared new matter should be supplied so 
fully that none of the droppings should remain 








ewowaste. This is of more importance than 
sokeep manures sheltered under a roof, not- 
visoding all that writers may teach oa the sub- 
If manures of any kind are to be kept long 
vat using they lie better under cover; bat 
ma you would hasten decomposition leave the 
ware whete the falling rains will help you. 
behog-stye, the drain, the hen-house and the 
s-house should all contribute to the manure 
‘The suds from the wash tub may all be ased 
room time. ‘They are worth more by having 
‘associated with dirty clothes, and after taking 
ein the tub must be made todo duty in the 
The nose of any shrewd farmer will deter- 
‘ashe passes your buildings whether any of 
‘manures are blowing away for want of matter 
sed with them, 





CATTLE SHOWS. 

The season approaches whea farmers should pre- 
ve  atlend and see what isgoing on. ‘That man 
sconstantly at home, and has no time te ex- 
ge ideas with others who live out of bis imme- 
neighborhood will stand but little chance to 

prove in modes of farang. 
these ho lidays should be encouraged by all who 
Salprogress in their profession, and he who 
meee Do progress is not entitled to the name of 
‘mer. ‘The General Musters of the militia were 
*the occasions of assembling great numbers of 
» \ges, and of encouraging the tippling inclina- 
sof such as made them their bolidays. It has 
ws supposed that temperance preaching and tem- 
vance habits are now so well established that lit- 
‘danger would attend their revival ; but «rom 
‘ut has been reported o, the late masters, there is 
“dope of reform at such gatherings. 
The several Agneuliural Societies have ample 


> ser granted them by the legislature to make the 
i" 











esi regulations in regard to order, and to ex- 
“se entirely the sale of intoxicating drinks at 
* shows, and we believe that all our coanty So- 
"ves Dave availed themselves of the powers grant- 

‘i. and have made their festivale in this respect 
wont they should be, 
Let this course be strictly pareued and these hol- 
‘}# Will not be a terror to parents aad guardians 
“‘he general musters have been. Young men 
“ Doys oughito be encouraged to attend such 
“ngs #0 long as they are managed as at present 
‘! we hope the time willaever come when they 
be the occasion of dissipation. 
The County Society of Norfolk county has been 
*tporated since the last season, and we are 
— to learn that they have raised the necessa- 
‘ands, and are entitled to draw from the State 
a ‘eestsum allowed to be expended, in con- 
' a woh their own, 
‘€learn with pleasure that the Society starts 
)“'y (0 regard to the charges at the dinaer table. 
\doner is to be furnished at fifty cents each, and 
| “* * bigh enoagh. Most of our county societies 


| *** come into this rule, and it gives very general 
Ssfaction, 


able to afford it, 


; Avy man who would swallow more 
“a beif a dollar's worth at a single meal ought te 
x _ his money in some way other than farming. 

er Preetice of charging a dollar for a dinner, to 
Prana all pradent men from the table is not poli- 
“it is not fair when it excludes people who feel 


from that time. ‘The only manure used was 
one half shovel full of compust,—composed of 


j one third stable manure, one third common soil 
and 


one third night soil compost, (say one 
fourth part night so: to three fourths part com- 


mon soil,) put in the hills, which were about 
three and one-half feet apart each way. 


Why L send this to you is, first from the cir- 


cumstance of its growing on land that was for- 
merly considered incapable of producing almost 
any thing—but especially Indian corn,—and 
secondly from its very extraordinary large and 


rapid growth, and early maturity, Whether 
this last circumstance is mainly owing to the 
kind of coro planted, or to the land, | am unable 


to determine, as it is a new kind of corn to me; 
but perhaps you may be acquainted with it, and 
can setile this matter,—(it is called the improved 
Canada) This being the first experiment in 
this neighborhood of raising corn on this kind of 
land, and its apparent suecess thus far, | thought 


1 would inform you of the facts, so that if you 
thought it any thing new, or that it might be of 


any use to others, you might notice it or not, as 


Respectfully yours, 
D. BRYANT. 
Bridgewater, Sept. 3, 1849. 


you thought proper. 


CF Corn often grows rank in a peaty soil, bat 
it isnot so likely to mature as when it grows on a 
more solid botiom. It isnot the place for corn 
though the early kinds may ripen. 

Potatoes and grass are more congenial with each 
soils, and no kind of grain should be trusted on 
them. Yet as this ia a hot summer, corn of the 
larger kinds may possibly fill out on cold land. 
(Editor. 
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Mitx Cettars.—Farmers about to build a 
dwellinz, should know that by carrying up a 
large flue (12 inches diameter and circu/ar is the 
best) in the chimney stack from the cellar, and 
having a window or two opening to the north or 
cold side of the house out of the cellar,—they 
can have as good a‘ Milk Room" under thetr 
house as could be had over a spring, that may 
be perhaps 200 yards, or one-fourth of a mile 
off; which is so pleasant to go to in bad wea- 
ther, especially by the female portion of the 
family. 

The floor should be flagged with stene, as 
they can be kept sweeter and are colder than 
either bricks Or cement, which absorb spilt milk 
and thus taints the atmosphere. ‘The walls and 
ceiling should be plastered, to facilitate white 
washing and cleansing. Nothing but milk and 
cream should be kept in the room, as a pure at- 
mosphere for cream to rise in, is absolutely es- 
sential in the making of sweet butter. 

What is needed to have a cool, sweet cellar, is 
a current of air, which will be secured by the 
aforesaid flue and the open windows—as a 
strong current of air is at least ten degrees cold- 
er, than the same air at rest. 





Twenty Tuovsanp Hoes! Dr. Sayre, who, 
by the order of the Board of Health investigated 
the causes of the cholera in the Twelfth Ward, re- 
por's that in the district bounded by Nineteenth and 
Fortieth streets, the Sixth Avenue and the North 
River, about twenty thousand hogs are kept. In 
this district, where it has been distressingly fatal, 
are also two tripe factories, nine bone boiling es- 
tabhishments, two glue factories, three bone char- 
cual furnaces, a stable (without drainage) contain- 
ing 270 cows, and an establishment for the recep- 
tion of dead animals. (Day Book. 





Fomicaten Graxanies. If your granary is 
infested with the ‘‘black wevil,’’ clear it eatire- 
ly of grain, place a pan of powdered sulphur in 
abed of sand, close the windows, doors and 
cracks, and set the sulphur on fire. And the 
swoke will either destroy or drive the wevila 
away. 





Frower Ganpen anp Pieasune Grovxps. 
Towards the close of this month, beds may be 
prepared for planting tulips, hyacinths, anemo- 
nies, and other flower roots and shrabs that are 
to be removed the next. Trees and shrubs may 
be propagated by cuttings and layers. Pines, 
maples, and nut trees may now be pruned. (Am. 





Agriculturist. 


THE APPLE-WORM IN DIFFERENT 
STAGES, 





a 


a. The young larva or worm in a smal! apple. 
6. The full-grown worm, usual size. 

c. The same greatly magnified. 

d. The cocoon. 

e. The pupa or chrysalis state. 

f. The perfect insect, usual size. 

g. The same greatly magnified. 

Ai. The passage of the worm in the fruit. 

j. The larva or the worm in the apple. 

k. The place of egress. 


The apple-worm, or codling-moth, (carpocapsa 
pomoenella) is a foreign production, and has been 
introduced into this country doubtless in pack- 
ages of fruit trees. It is very numetous on the 
seaboard, and it has become common in the in- 
terior of New England and the Middle States, 
and it will probably spread all over the cuun- 
try. 

Dr. Harris, author of that invaluable work, 
‘Lhe Insects of Maasachusetts, describes the 
parent of the apple-worm as a beautiful moth ; 
the head and thorax brown mingled with gray; 
the four wings look like watered silk ; the hind 
wings and abdomen are light and yellowish- 
brown. lis wings expand three-fourths of an 
inch. A distinguishing mark in this insect is 
a large, oval, brown spot, edged with copper 
color, on the hinder margin of each of the fore 
wings. 

The body of the yourg insect is of a whitish 
color, its head biack. As it grows older, its 
body becomes flesh-colored, its head brown. 

In the latter part of June and in July, these 
moths fly about the apple-trees in the evening, 
and lay their eggs in the eye of the apple, some- 
times in summer pears, preferring early to late 
fruits; the eggs hatch ina few days, and the 
young worms burrow in the apple, making their 
way, gradually, to the core of the apple. In 
three or four weeks, it comes to its full size, 
having burrowed to the core, and through differ- 
ent parts of the apple. 

The injury from the worm produces a prema- 
ture ripening of the fruit, which falls, end the 
insect, in a few days, makes his escape at the 
opening that has been used for the ejection of its 
excremenis. On leaving the apples, the worms 
crawl into the chinks in the bark of trees, or 
other sheltered places, which they hollow out 
with their teeth. Here each spins a cocoon, or 
silken case, as fine and white’ as tissue paper. 
Some of the worms change to chrysalids, and in 
a few days more turn to moths, come out, and lay 
their eggs for a second generation of worms in 
the fall, 

The apple-worm is very destructive, generally: 
and in a year of scarcity, like the preseot, they 
INjure mewely wl eha Fenie 

Asa remedy, let small animals run in the or- 
hard and eat all the fruit as it falls; or pick up 
all fallen fruit, every day, and cook it for swine, 
or in some way destroy the worms contained in 
it. If old clothes be hung around the crotches 
of trees, the worms will take shelter therein ,and 
may be destroyed. By carefully scraping off the 
loose bark of apple-trees in the spring, many 
chrysalids wil] be destroyed. [N. E, Farmer. 
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MERINO SHEEP.—MORE LARGE 
FLEECES, 
BY REED BURRITT. 


Messrs. Editors :—1 have been calculating to 
send you my annual report conceroing my Meri- 
no sheep, the weight of thei fleeces, &c., for 
some time, but being cumbered with many things 
have deferred it. On seeing a communication 
trom Mr. Embree, in your last number, (page 
187,) in which he requests that if any had come 
up to 5 lbs. per head, they would make it known 
through the Farmer, 1 thought that I would 
wait no longer. ; 
Last spring I sheared 25 full blood Merinos, 
which averaged a trifle over 5 lbs. per head, be- 
ing no more than a common yield. My ‘dreed- 
ing ewes averaged 4 lbs. LL 02., aod a few 
bucks, which gave of course heavier fleeces, 
brought the whole over 5 lbs. per head. I have 
about 115 that are high crosses of the Merino 
with some Saxony, and some native, which 
gave lighter fleeces. 1 had 236 fleeces in all, 
which weighed 1,044 lbs., and I sold it for 35 
cis. per lb, cash. 1 am calculating to increase 
my flock t 300, and have them all pure bred 
Merino, as soon as Lean raise them myse!f— 
though the frequent applications that I have for 
my fall bloods prevent my increasing my flock 
as fast as | shoald if 1 could keep the whole ; 
and when { sell my ewes for from $5 to $10 
per head, | must sell the good ones, and keep 
the poor ones, which prevents the improvement 
of my flock. Could I keep al} my dest, and sell 
the poorest, I would soon have a flock of 300 
that would average 5 1-2 Ibs. per head. One 
ewe at my last shearing, with a lamb by her 
side, guve"6 3-4 lbs., and one ewe lamb (year- 
ling.) gave 6 lbs. 6 oz. The buck that I have 
improved from for several years pusi, shears, 
when thoroughly washed, 8 1-2 |bs., a sample of 
which 1 enclose—also a sample of the ewe 
lamb that sheared 6 Ibs. 6 oz. 

In December, 1847, 1 purchased a buck lamb 
of Stephen Atwood, of Watertown, Conn., 
having the choice of his entire flock. His dam 
sheared 6 Ibs. and his sire 10 Ibs. 7 oz. I of 
course calculated on a 10 |b. fleece when he 
came to matarity ; but T was unfortenate in get- 
ting him home. He was shipped in April, 1848, 
but on account of breaks in the canal, and other 
hindrances, he was 22 days on his passage, and 
in a small cage; he lost his appetite, got very 

yt, has grown but liule since, and I fear that 
he will never be common size. His first fleece 
weighed 7 ibs. 14 oz., well washed on the back ; 
his second weighed only 7 1-2 lbs. I feared 
his being so dwarfed would affect his stock, but 
it does not; his lambs are large enoogh, and I 
think the best that | ever saw. We had 133 of 
his getting, and raised 130 of them. | paid 
Mr. Atwood $50 for him. 

I sannot say, as Mr. Embree does, that I 
have paid no high prices, as I have paid for two 
bucks $50 per head; for 14 ewes, $25 per 
head ; for 11 ewes, $20 per head ; and for some 
20 ewe lambs, $10 per head. For five years 
past, | have spared neither pains nor expense— 
calculating to have as good a flock of pure 
blood Merinos as could be found any where. 

Burdett, Tompkins Co., N. Y., A , 1849. 

{Genesee Farmer. 





SINGULAR MORTALITY AMONG 
SHEEP.—INQUIRY. 





in dreadful convulsions. 


Messns. Epttors :—I have a mystery that I 
cannot solve in farm operations, and wish to call 
the attentionof your wool-growing correspond- 
ents, thinking perhaps some of them may have 


had luck of the “same sort.’’ On the 16th of 
July, at evening, | turned a flock of sheep, bucks 
and weathers, froma grassy fallow of thirty 
acres—the flock not being large enough to keep 
the grass down. The next day, at 2 o'clock 
P. M. I turned in about 120 ewes and 80 lambs. 
On the 18th they were seen, and turned out 
about sunset, 28 ewes haviag died in about 30 
hours. Ihave been unable, as well as all my 
neighbors, to ascertain the cause of their death. 
No poisonous plant could be found, and the idea 
ef poison seeined unrersonable, as the first 
flock had been confined in the same field for 
some three or four weeks previous, and were 
aguia put in about two weeks after—not an in- 
dividual manifesting the least symptoms of dis- 
ease. 

The ewes had been kept in a field about one- 
halfin fallow, the other half in clover, good 

feed, and all the sheep healthy and in good con- 
dition. They were immediately turned back to 

the clover field, and no signs of disease have 

been seen since they were taken from the field 

of death. The dead were found scattered pro- 

miseuously over the field, most of them remain- 

ing in a position of rest, with their feet under 

them. I am unable to describe the symptoms or 

the effects of the disease upon the body, as none 

of them wereexamined. ‘There were no visible 

signs of diarrhea, or discharge’of mucus from 

the nose. 1 can find no disease described by any 

author that I have yet read, that rages with 

such fearful mortality. If any of your numerous 

readers have had any such experience, and 28- 

certained any cause, | should like to hear from 

them through the Farmer, if you can spare a 

corner. Norman J. Kettocc.—Avon, N. Y. 
August, 1849. [Ibid. 
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INFLAMMATORY FEVER. 


Eps. Cutrivator—My attention having been 
attracted by several communications in your 
useful journal, on the diseases of animals, | am 
induced to offer 4 few remarks on one of the 
most fatal diseases of cattle, which may be 
propertly called ‘ sanguineous congestion,” or 
**inflammatory fever,” 

The primary source of this disease, in my 
opinion, lies in the too sudden changes from 
scarcity to rich pastures. Plants vegetating in 
awarm dry atmosphere, and those growing on 
elevated lands, contain much nutritive matter; 
on the contrary, when plants grow luxuriantly 
or in wet situations, they are not very nutritious. 
No one can doubt that nutritious food makes 
rich blood, and if cattle are allowed to eat, ad 
libatum, grasses of good quality, can we wonder 
that an abundance of blood should be formed 
which pre-disposes the animal to sanguineous 
congestion. Other causes may unite them- 
selves with this excess of food, as want of ex- 
ercise, great dryness of the air with excessive 
heat. These, by taking away the serous (wa- 
tery) parts of the blood by the skin and lungs, 
are all causes which have a tendency to induce 
congestion. 

It isan error to suppose that the fat animal 
alone can die of plethora; for there is equal if 
not greater danger with regard to all cattle 
which make blood rapidly, if the food is nutri- 
tious or two rapidly changed when they are in 
common store condition, than when they are 
oppressed with fatness. ‘This disease seldom 
appears in ‘house-fed” o1 lean stock ; but those 
feeding or growing most rapidly are its first 
victims. 

In this disease, congestion may be general or 


partial ; if general, it will be ftincipally confin- 
ed to the brain, the lungs, or the boweis. 


The 
nimal in such cases ai] at once ceases to eat; 


on its tottering lees, the flanks, beaye tanid; 
e nose is protruded ; it foams at the mouth ; 


a 
pauses; appears as if stunned; poises itself 
u 
t 


frequently totters, stumbles and falls; lastly, a 
gurgling noise is heard in its throat, and it dies 
But when congestioa 
is partial, the disease is less rapid in its course; 
the animal is dull, depressed, ceases to ruminate ; 
limps first with one leg, and then with another ; 
large tamors appear in various parts of the body, 
which rapidly extend by infiltration over the 
body ; the constituents of the blood separate, 
and decomposition soon begins in the affected 
tissues. Ja some cases the animal dies in less 
than an hour; others survive several hours, and 
in a few cases, two or three days pass before tho 
disease arrives at acrisis. In most of these 
jatter cases the animal recovers. 
The treatment of these diseases, in order to 
be successful, must be conducted with strict rof- 
erence not only to the stage, but the complica- 
tions of each case must receive our best atten- 
tions. The propriety of having recourse to 
blood letting, will be best indicated by the char- 
acter and number ef the pulse. If its tone is 
weak, accompanied with great depressiun and 
rapid loss of strength, the ears and legs being 
cold, bleeding will only be useless, but highly 
destructive ; the animal is in a collapse, and the 
most active stimulants, as the carbonate of am- 
monia, spirits of nitric or sulphuric ether, spirits 
of turpentine, ginger, &c., with warm clothing 
and frictions to the cold parts of the body. 
Bleeding should only be adopted either as a 
preventive, or at the very commencement of 
genera: congestion. 1t may then be followed by 
full doses of epsom salts with ginger. 1 would 
advise all breeders, on their losing one animal by 
this malady, to carefully examine their stock, 
and on observing any symptom of indisposition, 
to lose no time, but meet it by bleeding, physic, 
and short feed. ARTH. S. COPEMAN. 
Utica, N. Y, July, 1849. : 
[Albany Cultivator. 





SHOW OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The tenth show of this society took place at 
Norwich in July last. The display of live 
stock was above that of an average of the So- 
ciety’s exnibitions, and that of implements con- 
siderably greater. The number of entries for 
stock was 624, and for implements 1880. The 
Mark-Lane Express remarks: 
“ As regards the exhibition of stock, taking 
it as a whole, we have difficulty in bringing our- 
selves to the conclusion that it reaches an aver- 
age in point of quality. There were some ani- 
mals of a very high order or merit, such as Mr. 
Booth’s two short-horn cows, and Mr. Wilson's 
yearling heifer, an almost perfect animal. Mr. 
Quartly’s Devon bull ould scarcely be sur- 
passed. The Hereford and Devon classes were 
more evenly good than the short-horns. The 
éarling classes of all were very promising. 
he show of Southdown sheep far exceeded 
that of former years ; Mr. Jonas Webb was emi- 
nently successful, and deservedly so, having 
won the first and second prizes for shearling 
rams. It is said that the judges selected six 
rams out of the whole number exhibited, as be- 
ing far superior to any others, ana that they had 
some difficulty in deciding to which of these 
splendid animals the prizes shculd be awarded. 
It turned oot afterwards that the whole six were 
Mr. Jonas Webbs! Mr. Fisher Hobbs, who 
appeared for the first time as a Southdown 
breeder, took the first prize for rams of any age. 
The show of pigs was pot so varied as usual. 
It will be seen, however, that Mr. Hobb’s im- 
proved Essex maintained their character, carry- 
ing off first prizes in two classes. Mr. Hobbs 
was very successful, carrying off more prizes 
than any other single individual. The imple- 
ments were most numerous and varied, mani- 
festing a continuous improvement in the manu- 
facture.”’ a 





Transmutation. The editor of the Michi- 





gan Farmer occupies five pages in two numbers 
of that paper, in advocacy of the hypothesis that 
wheat changes to chess. We have carefully gion, truce- 


ago. 
subject.” 


will give our readers due notice. 


from the same germ, or on the same stalk. 
Goosesrrries. We are indebted to Mr. 


eties of gooseberries. [Albany Cultivator. 








The Vermont Chronicle ot Aug. 22, has an 


ing of the Institute, from Tuesday, A. M., till 


late on Thursday evening of the previous week. 
It says :— 

It was a very full and interesting meeting.— 
Some 450 persons from abroad, with a good 
number of the citizens of Montpelier, made the 
meeting quite full almost every hour. Anda 
more eminently pure and intellectual assembly 
is rarely seen among mea. Nor would we omit 
the ladies, among whom the Bradford (Mass.) 
and Mount Holyoke Seminaries had their repre- 
sentatives. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’cloek 
on Tuesday, by Mr. G. F. Thayer, of Boston 
one of the Vice Presidents, who filled the chair 
during the sessions with characteristic urbanity 
and tact. Oa taking the chair he said : 

MR. THAYER’S REMARKS. 


Citizens of Vermont, Teachers of her Schools, 
and Friends of Universal Education among her 
people : 

Almoat all the important means for the advance- 
ment of common education owe their inception, 
to this Institute. Most of the Teacher's Asso- 
ciations now in operation, State Boards of Ed- 
ucation (through which some of the most gifted 
minds of the country have been brouglit to bear 
directly on the schools), Normal Schools, im- 
provement in School-houses, uniformity in class- 
books, schoul apparatus, responsibility of School 
Committees, more adequate compensation of 
teachers, and, consequently, higher qualifica- 
tions for their office ; these, and many more con- 
nected with the great subject, were introduced 
and discussed by the Institute, again and again, 
before they became matters of final legislation 
bv our State governments ; and when under in- 
vestigation by legislative committees, their im- 
portance and necessity were explained and en- 
forced by our members, who were invited by such 
committees to express their opinions before them. 
For many years the annual meetings were held 
in Boston ; but, it having been thought that a 
more appropriate sphere of action might be 
found beyond the metropolis, our Constitution 
was so amended asto admit of holding them 
elsewhere. Accordingly, we have since raised 
our voice among the spindles of Lowell, the 
muskets of Spring “eld, the farms of Worcester, 
the oil-factories of New Bedford, the hills of 
Berkshire, and the Pilgrim-relics of Plymouth, 
We have visited all the New England States 
but Vermont, and we now come here also—to 
this youngest daughter of the New England fam- 
ily—hoping both to acquire and to communicate 
renewed spirit and energy fur the prosecution of 
ony, Wigdupne ative 5 vuaracver ana Wweitare de- 
pend upon the quality of its schools, and the 
value of its schools upon the qualification of its 
teachers, the social position of this important 
class of citizens is not such as to excite, to any 
considerable degree, the public attention ; and 
hence, this association, composed principally of 
those engaged in the business of instruction,— 


read his remarke, but find no evidence or argu- 
ment with which the public are not generally fa- 
miliar—his main points having been fully dis- 
cussed in the Genesee Farmer, sixteen years 
He informs us, however, that he has 
“*scarcely yet entered upon the investigation of the 
We know not, therefore, what is in 
teserve, but if anything of importance appears, 
In the mean 
time we will inform the editor of the .M. F., that 
“the 8100 premium,” about which he inquired, 
will be paid whenever it is demonstrated that 
wheat turns to chess, or that both natura!ly grow 


James Wilson, of this city, for fine specimens 
of the “Crown, Bob” and “Roaring Lien’ vari- 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


extended report of the proceedings of the meet- 


fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded.’ lufluence has come to 
be all; authority nothing. The sen expects to 
govern the father; the daughter the mother. 
Phe rod of discipline is thrown away, and the 
scholars govern the schools, Even im the ad- 
ministration of justice, the same spirit leads ju- 
rors to fellow their own notions in spite of the 
law; and the sacred bonds of matrimony are 
coming, in certain quarters, to be despised. Es- 
tablished usage, which our fathers were wont to 
venerate, is almost regarded as proof of error. 
The leeturer would by no means be understood 
to say that there was no good connected with 
movement. Doubtless some old things that 
were bad have been done away. But some Jaws 
there are that ought to be venerated. Woe to 
that spirit which rushes on in pursuit of its own 
devices, regardiess of all ancient wisdom and of 
all legitimate authority. 

But there can be small hope of a return to the 
old rule of scriptaral authority. It would not be 
impossible to teach children to obey; the harder 
task is to govern. The result is, that the teach- 
ers of our day are forced into a new responsibi!- 
ity by this defect of parental government. Their 
task should be regarded wiih a new feeling of 
religions obligation ; they should meet the res- 
ponsibility that the times impose. Religious in- 
struction by no means belongs exclusively to 
pastors, Every man is bound to give it his aid, 
in all the relations he sustains—the parent, the 
neighbor, the friend. How then can the teacher 
be exempted in regard to his school? He need 
not—he should not teach upon disputed points 
of religious agreement among Christians are 
more, and more important, than the points of dif- 
ference. In such religious instruction the 
teacher is safe; and such he ovght to give — 
Not that there should be formal lectures or les- 
sons ; bat a constant influence— the felt presence 
of a religious spirit and Christian principle. The 
influence of home cannot be relied on to effect 
the object; norean that ofthe church. The 
teacher has at his command nearly six hours in 
every day of the child’s time, and in circumstan- 
ces the most favorable to religious influence. — 
He has the confidence and respect of the pupi!, 
who feels that he is regarded with a deep and 
affectionate interest, and who will reciprocate 
that regard, ‘True,—the teacher may not have 
been hired 10 do this ; his contract does not em- 
brace it. He is employed with reference to the 
child’sinteilectual culiure. But there is another 
Party to be regarded. Not the parent only but 
the Supreme Teacher of mankind has placed the 
child there at this tender and susceptable age, 
and to Him must an account be rendered. The 
vocation of a teacher in a Christian country im- 
plies the presence and contro! of Christian prin- 
ciple. We ought better to understand all the 
bearings and relations of his employment! If 
other means have lost so much of their power. 
how important that the teacher's effurts should 
be redoubled ; for schools and teachers are the 
best instrumentality to supply the lamentable de- 
parture from the line of Christian duty that has 
taken place in other quarters, 

The speaker attributed the disorders—the out- 
breaks of wickedness that startle, agitate and 
alarm communities, to the want of authority in 
the family and the school. The foundations of 
our country were laid in the Gospel; and on that 
foundation only can our institutions be made per- 
manent. The rapid advancement in knowledge 
and in all the arts and forms of industry that a 
dorn the age, is all useful and importrnt ; but all 
is vanity without the presence of higher Chris- 
tian principle. ‘This strain of remark may be 
unacceptable to many. In the general whirl 
and bustle of progress, the general judgment is 


carried aa Vy, WUND, 
faith, purity—and forget that while these won- 
ders of activity and thrift may bear us on with 
extraordinary splendor under the rule of Mam- 
mon, the soul's wants can be supplied, and the 
soul's progress secured only under the govern- 
ment of Ged. 

Among teachers there are a large nomber of 
influentia! minds capable of appreciating the truth 





RE nn nance ye pidews 








although now in its twentieth year—is little 
known except to those who are, directly or indi- 
rectly, connected with school teaching. For 
this reason, this introduction has been thought 
necesssary, on Visiting a region so remote from 
its bitth-place. We hope, however, that, though 
we come to you as s(rangers, we shall not fail to 
part from you as friends; that, humble as may 
be our position in society, our work may plead 
for us, and secure a suitable amountof consider- 
ation and regard, 

To those who are, like ourselves, engaged in 
forming or developing the youthful mind, in fix- 
ing its principles of action, in snbduing its pas- 
sions, in elevating and refining its affections, and 
preparing it for iis future scenes ; and to all who 


on this subject; who know that, do all you can 
to build up an ornament, without religious prin- 
ciple, and you only prepare a people for vice, 
outrage and blood. To the school we must look, 
if we would be saved from the withering influ- 
ence of infidelity and crime. To the district 
schools and academies must we look,—that they 
may furnish well-principled and well-trained 
youths for the colleges ; for in the latter any 
radical improvement in these respects is too rare 
to be relied on. To the common school must 
we look, that the training of the week may be- 
come, not as is too often the case, an obstacle, 
but a valuable auxiliary to the Sabbath-school and 
he pulpit. 





sympathize with us in our labor, and app t 





the difficulties, as well as the important nature, 
of our calling, we would say: Come, lend us 
your countenance and aid, listen to our lectures, 
participate in our discussions, bring in your 
friends and neighbours, join our associatior, and 
thus afford us that evidence of your interest io 
our object which cannot be mistaken, and which 
will best secure success in the cause to which 
we are devoted, 

‘The meeting was opened with prayer by Re 
E. 2. Scott, of Montpelier, and on the subse- 
quent mornings by President Labaree, and Mr. 
Pease of Waterbury. 


delivered, according to the programme, 


An Appress sr Bisnor Hopxins. 


ity in Modern Education. 


tian religion. 


education is committed to the parent. 


hands the parental authority. 
teacher as his assistants only. 


himself of that responsibility. 


and duties of his own. 


all they undertake. 


teacher. 
he should go. 


authority is necessary. 


error of the age. 


'? 





After some business arrangements there was 


The Defect of the Principle of Religious Author- 


The true principle of education, he re.aarked, 
is embraced in tie words: “ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” This includes the 
knowledge and habits that belong to the Chris 


In the arrangements of Divine Providence 
But in 
practice, the parent thinks to transfer his respon- 
sibility to the Sabbath and the district school, 
and to do this, too, while retaining in his own 
He might retaio 
that authority, and regard, the tor and the 
is : Pat the Bible 
makes the parent responsible ; and he cannot rid 
Will the Al- 
mighty accept a contribution of ten or twenty 
dollars in the shape of school tax ane church 
subscription instead! The pastor is the instruc- 
tor of parent and child alike}; he hasfobligations 
Neither he nor the 
teacher can relieve the parent of any part of his 
obligations; they can only aid him; and that is 


The training of a child in the way he should 
go demands the use of authority—the authority 
of God, of the parent, of the pustor, of the 
It is only from the combination of all 
for the same object, that we can expect the re- 
gult—that the child will not depart from the way 
Nothing can be more preposte- 
rous than to culuvate mind, while we neglect 
that discipline in principle aod habit for whieh 


This error of parents is part of the universal 
Among all the changes that 
mark the nineteenth century, there is no other 
so great as that in the use of the word authority. 
In the times of our fathers, the power of author- 
ity was understood and felt—the authority of 
God, of the Bible, of the husband, the parent, 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


CONSTRUCTION OF JCE HOUSES. 


Abroad, both the ice-house and hot-house are 
portions of the wealthy man’s establishment 
solely. But in thie country, the ice-house forms 
part of the comforts of every substantial far- 
mer. Itis not for the sake of ice-creams and 
cooling liquors, that it has its great value in hie 
eyes, but as a means of preserving and keeping 
in the finest condition, during the summer, his 
meat, his batter, his delicate fruit, and in short 
his whole perishable stock of provisions, Half a 
dozen correspondents lately have asked us for 
some advice on the construction of an ice-house, 
and we now cheerfully offer all the information 
in our possession. 

To build an ice-house in sandy or gravelly 
soils, is one of the easiest things in the world. 
The drainage there is perfect, the dry and por- 
ous soil is of itself a sufficiently good non-con- 
ductor. All that is necessary to do, isto dig a 
pit, twelve feet square, and as many deep, line 
it with logs or joists faced with boards, cover it 
with a simple roof on a Jevel with the ground, 
and fill it with ice. Such ice-houses, built with 
trifling cost, and entirely answering the purpose 
of affording ample supply for a large family, are 
common in various parts of the country. 

But it often happens that one’s residence is 
open a strong loamy or clayey soil, based upon 
clay or slate, or, at least, rocky in its substratum. 
Suvh a soil is retentive of moisture, and even 
though it be well drained, the common ice-house 
jost described will not preserve ice half throngh 
the summer ina loeslity of that kind. The 
clayey or rocky soil is always damp—it is always 
in excellent conductor, and the ice melts in it in 
spite of all the usaal precautions. 

Something more than the common ice-house 
is therefore needed in all such soils. “How shall 
it be buili?”’ is the question which has been fre- 
quently pat to us lately. 

To enable us to answer this question in the 
most satisfactory manner, we addressed ourselves 
to Mr. N. J. Wveru of Cambridge, Mass., 





any other person in the country—he, for many 
years, having had the construction and manage- 
ment of the enormous commercial ice-houses 
near the largest and most perfeci 
known, ur 

We desired Mr. Wreru's hints for building 
an ice-house for family use, both above ground, 
and below ground. 

In the beginning, we should remark that the 
great ice-houses of our ice companies are usually 





the pastor, the toacher, the law. Now, the) ter to us ou ( 

ing i | ice-house under ground , it never preserves ice 
feeling is so different as to tempt us to believe, 2 . per a ny be PS ot oa hem 
1, however, send you directions 
kinds, with slight 
The following are 


that thuse perilous times are come, when ‘* men 
shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous 
rs, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to pa- 
» ho! ithout natnral aflec- sk ae ‘ anit 
— hore hag am imeng Mr. Wrern’s directions for building : 


moch more. 
for the construction of both 
hes in explanation.”’ 





whose practical information on this subject is 
probably fuller and more complete than that of 


built above ground ; and Mr. Wye in his let- 
remarks, “we now never build or use an 


TR} 








Ist. An Icehouse above ground. An ice- 
house above ground should be built upon the 
plan of having a double partition, with the hollow 
space between filled with some non-conducting 
substance, 

In the first place, the frame of the sides should 
be formed of two ranges of upright joists, 6 by 4 
inches ; the lower ends of the joisis should be 
put into the ground without any sill, which is 
apt to let air pass through. ‘These two ranges 
of joists should be «bout two feet and one-half 
apart at the bottom, and two feet at the top.’ At 
the top these joists should be morticed into the 
cross-beams which are to support the upper floor, 
The joists in the two ranges should be placed 
each opposite another. They should then be 
lined or faced on one side, with rough boarding, 
which need not be very ught This boarding 
should be nailed to those edges of the joists 
nearest each other, so that one range of joists shall 
be outside the building, and the other inside the 
ice-room or vault. 

The space between these boardings or parti- 
tions should be filled with wet tan, or saw-dost. 
The reason for using wet material for filling this 
space is, that during winter it freezes, and until 
it is again thawed, little or no ice will melt at 
the sides of the vault. 

The bottom of the ice vault: should be filled 
about a foot deep with small blocks of wood ; 
these are levelled and covered with wood shav- 
ings, over which a strong plank floor should be 
laid to receive the ice. 


Upon the beams above the vault, a pretty tight 
floor should always be laid, and this floor should 
be covered several inches deep with dry tan or 
saw-dust. The roof of the ice-house should have 
considerable pitch, and the space between the 
upper floor and the roof should be ventilated bya 
lattice window ateach gable end, or something 
equivalent, to pass out the warm air which will 
accumulate beneath the roof. A door must be 
provided in the side of the vault to fill and dis- 
charge it; but it should always be closed up higher 
than the ice, and when not in use should be kept 
closed altogether. 

2. An Ice House below ground. This is only 
thoroughly made by building up the sides of the 
pit with a good brick or stone wall, laid in mor- 
tar: Inside of this wall set joists, and build a 
light wooden partition against which to place 
the ice. A good floor should be laid over the 
vault as just described ; and this should also be 
covered with dry tan or sawdust. In this floor 
the door must be cut to give access to the ice. 


As regards the bottom of the vault, the floor, 
the lattice window in the gables fur ventilation, 
ete , the same remarks will apply that have just 
been given for the ice house above ground, with 
the addition that in one of the gables, in this 
case, must be the door for filling the house with 
ice. 


If the ground where ice houses of either kind 
are built is not porous enough to let the melted 
ice drain away, then there should be a waste 
pipe to carry it off, which should be slightly 
bent, so as always to retain enough water in it 
to prevent the passage of air upward into the 
ice house,” 


These plain and concise hints by Mr. Wyeth 
will enable our readers, who have failed ia 
building ico houses in the common way, to rem- 
edy their defects, or to construct new ones on 
the improved plan just given, ‘The main points, 
it will be seen, are, to place a suffitient non- 
conducting medium of tan or sawdust, if above 
ground, or of wall and wood partition, if below 
ground, to prevent the action of the air, or the 
nm ae hada nf inn ---! * 

te Wyeth his not told us how large the di- 
mensions of an ice house built in either of these 
modes should be to provide tor the use of an or- 
dinary family through a season ; but we will add 
as to this point, that a cube of twelve to fourteen 
feet—that is, a house, the vault of which will 
measure about twelve to fourteen feet “in the 
clear,” every way, will be quite large enough, 
if properly constructed. An ice house, the 
vault of which is a cube of twelve feet, will hold 
about fifiy tons of ice. One of this size, near 
Boston, filled last January, is still half full of 
ice, after supplying the wants of the family all 
the season. 

In the ice house above ground, the opening 
being in the side, it will be best to have a double 
door, one in each partition, opposite each other. 
The outer one may be entire, but the inner one 
should be in two or three parts. The upper 
part may be opened first, so that only so much 
of the ice may be exposed at once, as is neces- 
sary to reach the topmost layers. [Horticultu- 
rist. 





IMPROVED FORCE PUMP. 


The Scientific American states that Mr. D. L. 
Gibbs, of Manchester, N. H., has made some 
very beautiful improvements on the force pump, 
which are applicable to every pump and five en- 
give that they have ever seen. ‘The improve- 
ments are three in number. One is a plan to 
secure the air chamber perfectly firm and tigh*, 
by two side wedges, one of the most simple ar- 
rangements that could be possibly conceived, 
which allows the air chamber to be taken off and 
put on ina few seconds ; 2nd, A finger cam 
which, by pulling a handle, throws up the valves 
and allows the water below them to fall down 
to drain the pump and prevent freezing ; 3d, An 
entire new method of packing and screwing up 
the same—it can be tightened or slackened by 
the piston rod. Measures have been taken to 
secure a@ patent. 





Rartroap Iron—Forricn ano American.— 
At least one hundred thousand tons of English 
railroad iron have either been received or ordered 
for this country within the last twelve months— 
at a cost of about five millions of dollars. ‘To 
manufacture this quantity of iron would require 
about 17,000 workmen—and making the usual 
allowance of five {| as dependent upon 
each one, we have a total population of 85,009 
persons, who have been directly supported by 
the production of this enormous quantity of iron. 
These 85,000 persona in their turn give support 
to a great many thousand of farmers, mechanics, 
and professional men, who are again enabled to 
contribute to each other’s subsistence. Now, it 
is certainly worthy of the consideration of our 
railroad companies, whether American or Eog- 
lish railroads shall do the transportation of these 
thousands of industrious artizans, and their fam- 
ilies, and of the freight they create. It is ob- 
vious, that if we buy English rails, all this busi- 
ness must be done on English railroads j—and 
we are actually swelling their dividends, when 
we pay for English iron. On the other hand, if 
our companies buy American rails, the business 
created by the manufactre is done on American 
roads, and each link in the great chain of rail- 
roads soon gets back its portion of the money 
paid for rails, in the shape of fares and tolle— 
not one dollar of which would they receive, if 
the article were purchased abroad. It is plainly, 
therefore, the interest of vur companies to buy 
American rails. {American Railroad Journal. 








HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIEE. 


To Remove Manxs rrom A Tantx,—lf a 
whitish mark is left ona table, by carelessly 
setting on a pitcher of boiling water, ora het 
dish, pour some lamp oil on the spot, and rub it 
hard with a soft cloth. Then pour ona litle 
spirits of wine or Cologne water, and rub it dry 
with another cloth.—The white mark will thus 
disappear. 
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